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C A Character-building Magazine for Boys and Girls 


Welcome, Vacation Days! 


= THE mind of boys and girls June means one outstanding thing— 
vacation time! Last fall when school started we were so interested 
in your school programs that we wanted to visit each one of you in 
your classroom and join with you in your fun on the playground. Im- 
possible, of course, so we sent you a blessing instead, knowing for you 
that the Spirit of the Lord was going before you, making safe, happy, 
and successful your way. 

We feel sure that it has been a happy school year for you. You 
have grown in mind and in body. Many things that seemed hard to 
understand last fall are easy for you now. You have made new friends 
and learned to know and to love old friends better. And haven’t you 
learned to know yourselves better? Sometimes knowing ourselves is 
much more important than trying to know others, because when we 
know ourselves we find that it helps us know other people. For in- 
stance, I know some of the things you like best about school days be- 
cause I remember what things I liked best. And I know too many of 
the things you like about vacation time because I remember what I liked. 

I know that you are glad to have a change from the steady routine 
of school days, and that you are enjoying the freedom of the big out of 
doors. You like to lie on the grass and watch the clouds sail between 
you and the sun, knowing that the nine-o’clock bell will not ring for 
you. There will be long hours to play ball or to swim every day in the 
week instead of just on Saturdays; there will be opportunities to learn 
to bake cookies and to make the new doll dresses you have been want- 
ing ever since last Christmas! 

Oh, vacation days will be full of joys! and I shall be knowing for 
you all summer that the Spirit of the Lord goes before you and guides 


you into ways of happiness. 
Editor 
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By Edna Light Dyer 
I often search for buttercups in all the fields I pass: 
They look so much like little clowns a-tumbling in the grass. 


The wild rose is a maiden, a saucy little miss, 
A-waiting with an upturned face the butterfly’s soft kiss. 


The thistle is a fat housewife, who, her daily tasks all done, 
Is sitting in the garden, napping in the sun. 


But, oh, the Johnny-jump-ups are what I like to see— 
This is a deep, dark secret: once one winked at me! 
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Png Bunyan Thomas, Bunny for short, heard 
his father call him. Reluctantly he went home. 
Since it was the middle of vacation time, there was 
no hard-and-fast rule about bedtime, and during the 
long Nebraska twilights the boys could play until 
nine o'clock in the vacant lot next to Timmy Nolan’s 
house. Sometimes they played baseball, sometimes 
spy or run sheep run, but tonight the boys had just 
lain on the grass and talked. 

“Dad, aren’t we going anywhere this summer?” 
Bunny asked as he entered the living room where 
his mother and father were sitting. “All the fellows 
are going somewhere, Lake Okoboji or the Rocky 
Mountains or——” 

Mrs. Thomas answered. ‘No, Bunny, we aren't 
going on any trip. With three children plus a new 
baby, any vacation outing would cost a good deal 
more than we can spare just now.” 

“But we have a car, and we could get the Nolans’ 
trailer. They have already been to Estes Park, and 
it’s for rent,” Bunny urged. 

“Estes Park for rent?’ Mr. Thomas teased. ‘‘Seri- 
ously though, even a motor trip is too high priced for 
us this year, Bunny. Our vacation is going to be some 
picnics on the Blue River.” 

Usually Bunny thrilled at mention of picnics on 
the Blue, but now his voice was filled with disap- 
pointment. “But I’ve never even seen a mountain! 
Only i in pictures.” 

“I know, Bunny,” his mother said, “but you will. 
Next summer we plan to drive up to the Black Hills 
in South Dakota. They are among the most beautiful 
mountains in the world.’ Her voice was comforting, 
but Bunny was thinking that he would be the only 
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boy in his gang who would not have an exciting vaca- 
tion trip to tell about by the time school opened. He 
went up to his room and went to bed feeling very 
sorry for himself. When his mother came in later 
to say goodnight he was still thinking about it. 
“Couldn’t you tell about your Uncle Chester when 
the other boys are boasting of their vacations?” 
Mother was trying to cheer him up. “He has given 
you a ball and bat, a boy-scout knife, subscriptions 
for two magazines, and a zipper sweater. He is really 
an unusual uncle, who has put up bridges in Oregon, 
and. he’s one of the engineers that helped build the 
great San Francisco-Oakland bridge. Now he is lay- 
ing out mountain roads in California, all before he’s 
twenty-six,” she said proudly. “And he is decidedly 
unusual to write to his married sister every week!” 
she added, smiling as she patted Bunny’s shoulder. 

Next morning when Bunny came downstairs, the 
blue jays were calling in the maple trees, his father 
was watering the lawn, and Mother was just cutting 
a big honeydew melon for breakfast. After breakfast 
when Bunny had made his bed and swept the front 
porch and walk, he started over to Timmy's. Hearing 
the postman’s whistle, he waited to get the mail. 

“Here’s Uncle Chester’s weekly letter,” he said, 
feeling a bit ashamed of his grumpiness the night 
before. He handed the letter along with some other 
mail to his mother, who was ironing. “I’m going over 
to Tim’s.” 

They were taking Tim’s radio set apart for repairs 
when Bunny heard his mother’s familiar whistle: 
“Who-who-whee-you! Who-who-whee-you!” 

“Aw, fishhooks!” he said. “I'll have to go on an 
errand, but I'll hustle back.” 


Mother was standing on the porch looking excited. 
“Bunny, something wonderful has happened! Your 
Uncle Chester has written that if we can find a way 
to send you to California with some one that is driv- 
ing out, he'll give you two weeks in that interesting 
Renton’s Camp he has written so much about. I’ve 
phoned your father, and he’s willing for you to go; 
so if we can find——’” 

Bunny’s whoop nearly pierced her eardrums. “Oh, 


Mother! Do you mean that I can really go?” 

Four days later Bunny had started for California. 
His father had found some responsible people who 
were driving to California by a Southern route, and 
they had agreed to take Bunny. His mother had 
packed a huge lunch, enough to last him the first 
two days of the trip, and his father had given Mr. 
Lawson, the owner of the car, some money for 
Bunny’s share of gasoline, oil, food, and auto-camp 
expenses. Bunny had his camp clothes and 
camera and a wide smile. To be taking a trip 
of two thousand miles was exciting enough, 
but when that trip was going to end in a 
mountain camp where everything was packed 
in by burro, and a camp that was only a 
mile from a ranger’s station—well, Bunny 
could not refrain from saying, “Oh, boy!” 
about two dozen times a day. 

Thrilled though Bunny was at thought of 
the mountains, he did not see any until he 
reached California. Mr. Lawson drove at 
night part of the time because of the 
heat, and they went through Arizona at night. 
So Bunny's first glimpse of the mountains 
was in San Diego, where they rose pale gray 
with sparkling high lights against the early 
morning sky. 

Uncle Chester met the car in Los Angeles, 
and Bunny liked him instantly. He had on a 
belted coat, corduroy trousers, and high, 
laced boots, and he was tanned and strong 
looking. An hour later he and Bunny were 
motoring through the foothills, and Bunny 
could see what the Southern California moun- 
tains were really like in summer, with their 
rocks and dusty bushes and strange trees. 

The road wound along a river bed lined 
with white-and-gray stones but without a 
drop of water in it! Uncle Chester explained 
about “dry rivers” and how high the water 
rises in them during the 
rainy season. Then he 
told Bunny about life 
at Renton’s Camp. “I’m 
intrusting you to the 
cate of my friend Mr. 
Renton. I have to go 
back to my work, and I’m depending on you 
to obey the rules of the camp, Bunny. They 
are the unwritten rules of all mountain 
camps. Most important of all of course is 
caution about fire. I wish that no one were 
allowed to smoke in the mountains, for 
smokers cause nearly all the fire damage each 


Half an hour later 
Bunny was riding 
on the next-to-the- 
end burro 
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year. Campfires are the next greatest danger; we 
build them only in certain places and then always 
smother them with dirt.” 

“Oh, Uncle Chester!” Bunny had seen a trickle of 
water in the middle of the river bed. In five minutes 
the trickle had increased to a rivulet, in ten it was a 
brook clear as crystal. And once in a deep pool be- 
side a boulder Bunny was sure that he saw a fish. 

They drove up to a low building where a row of 
burros stood outside a corral. Two men were pack- 
ing them with huge cartons of breakfast food and 
canned goods. “Here’s your last piece of freight, 
Matt!” Uncle Chester called. 

The man named Matt turned, smiling, and said, 
“O. K., Mr. Graves!” Uncle Chester parked the car 
and took Bunny over to introduce him to Matt and 
his assistant, Sam. 

Bunny saw that two of the burros were loaded with 
bright red cans. “What are those?” 

“Oil for the kitchen stove,” Matt answered. 
“Wood's getting scarce.” He expertly roped a gunny 
saek of lettuce to the queer little wooden packsaddle 
of the next burro. 

“Those bedsprings—you aren't going to take those, 
are you?” Bunny’s eyes were on a pile of double 
bedsprings. 

“Sure we are.” 

Half an hour later Bunny was riding on the next- 
to-the-end burro of the long pack train. Sam rode at 
the head of the train, and Matt was behind Bunny 
on.a horse that had a big coil of rope hung on its 
saddle. 

Bunny learned the names of all the burros— 

Maudie and Pete and Pickles, and Lady and Angel 
and Saxophone, and Rumpus and Wampus. Bunny 
rode just behind Wampus. Rumpus was always in 
‘trouble, Matt explained, but Wampus was a baby 
star, as perfect as a burro could be. Wampus carried 
two green bedsprings that met over her back like a 
tent. Ahead of her were Pete and Saxophone, also 
loaded with bedsprings. 
, All of a sudden a cloud of dirt and gravel came 
tumbling down from the trail above, landing just in 
front of Bunny. Then a boy and a dog darted down 
the trail between Bunny’s mule and the mountain, 
and were gone from sight. 

But something else was also gone from sight. 
“Matt!” Bunny screamed. “She's gone over! Wampus 
has gone over the edge of the mountain!” 

“I saw her,” Matt cried. He was already off his 
horse and was passing Bunny on the outside of the 
trail. “Steady, old girl!” he called over the edge of 
the mountain to Wampus. “Take it easy!” 

Then he cupped his hands to his mouth. “Hey, 
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Sam! Burro overboard!” The whole pack train 
stopped at once, spread out in a long curve on the 
trail. 

“Now don’t you move, son,” Matt said to Bunny. 
“Stay right where you are.” He lunged down through 
the brush, calling out encouraging words to the 
burro as he went. Bunny could see his hat bobbing 
along between manzanitas and scrub oaks. 

Pretty soon he came scrambling back up the moun- 
tainside. ‘“Well, son. I s’pose you don’t care anything 
about seeing this show,” he grinned, giving Bunny a 
hand down from his mule and leading the way to 
the turn a few feet ahead. “If you'll stay right here 
and not go one step beyond, or yell or anything, you 
can take in the sights.” Bunny promised, and Matt 
took the coil of rope from his horse and hurried 
away. 

Bunny lay on his stomach in the dust of the trail. 
He did not like to look down steep places and it was 
certainly steep here. But lying down he did not get 
dizzy. Wampus was leaning against a big boulder 
panting, the springs moving as her sides heaved. 
Bunny was so glad she was safe that he almost cried 
hooray, but he remembered just in time that he was 
not supposed to do any shouting. 

Just then he saw something terrible. He looked 
again to be sure. Yes, the boulder was slipping! 

“Matt, oh, Matt!” he screamed, forgetting his 
promise. 

But Matt had seen too. “Steady, Wampus, steady, 
steady!”” he called as the rock broke loose. It lurched 
crazily for an instant, then went crashing on down 
the mountain, dust and rocks flying in its train. 
Bunny closed his eyes; he just could not look. 

But he remembered Wampus in a moment and 
opened his eyes. She was not pitching down the 
mountain after the boulder; she was climbing up, 
just a little, digging her hoofs into the soil between 
the rocks, the bedsprings swaying but still on. Matt 
was close behind her. “Atta girl! That’s the stuff. 
Don’t let it get you,” he crooned. =. 

Sam had climbed down to the burro too. The two 
men took off the bedsprings and tied ropes to Wam- 
pus’s packsaddle. They turned her around, and began 
helping her back the same way she had slipped, the 
way showing plainly because of broken underbrush. 
They pulled, slapped, rested, and pulled again. And 
at last she was almost up to the trail, and Bunny 
could see her sweaty, earth-stained flanks. 

“Is she all right?” he called anxiously. 

“Yes, she’s O. K.,”” Matt panted. “We're the tired 
ones.” 

In a few minutes Wampus had scrambled up to 
the trail, Sam was hurrying back to start the pack 


again, and Matt was recoiling his 
rope. “Notice what Sam’s doing?” 
he asked Bunny. 

“He’s hurrying to the front of 
the pack train,” Bunny said. 

“Yeah, but he’s hurrying on the 
outside of the pack, and that’s 
what you're to do if you ever have 
to pass an animal on the trail. The 
boy that caused all the trouble 
went inside, between the pack train 
and the wall.” 

“Was that 
slipped off ?” 

“It might have been, but the 
real reason was that the kid’s dog 
ran between the burro’s legs. She 
hates dogs and she jumped like a 
firecracker just at the turn and 
went over.” 

Two hours later the trail dipped 
suddenly among trees, great alders 
and bays and oaks, and there was 
the sign, “Renton’s Camp!” Bunny 
could hardly wait to get down 
from his burro to explore. There 
was a sound like distant thunder 
—that must be the falls Uncle 
Chester had told about—and there 
was a tennis court in camp, and a 
croquet ground, and a cabin built 
right on a boulder over the water. 
But strangest of all was something 
Bunny had glimpsed high on a 
rocky point just as they came into 
camp; a church. Did they have a 
church in this mountain camp? 


why Wampus 


UNNY met the Rentons and 
their daughter Phyllis, who 
was his own age, and when he had 
cleaned up in the long washroom 
back of the kitchen and had had 
some dinner, Phyllis showed him 
around the camp. They crossed a 
bridge that swung when you 
walked on it—which made Bunny 
dizzy though he did not tell Phyllis 
—and they saw a dandy clubhouse 
built by some boys who had been 
in camp earlier in the summer. It 
had regular windows and a real 
fireplace. 
“Wait till you see our fireplace 
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at the lodge,” Phyllis laughed. 
They came to a narrow trail 
with a fence along one side of it. 
Bunny was glad of the fence, for 
the trail was along the edge of a 
high cliff. The noise from the falls 
sounded like thunder there. He 


THE PRAYER 


OF FAITH 
God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


could hardly hear Phyllis shouting 
to him. Another moment and he 
saw the falls pouring over the 
ledge and into a pool far below, 
churned to white suds where the 
water fell. 

He breathed deeply of the fresh, 
moist air, partly because he was 
hot, partly to free himself of the 
dizziness he always had to con- 
quer when he looked down steep 

laces. “Want to go down?” 
Phyllis yelled. She was pointing to 


a series of ladders made of wood 
and wire and long ropes that led 
down to the pool. Bunny shook 
his head. “‘I’d rather see the little 
church,” he shouted. 

“All right. We'll just have time 
before the dinner conch.” 

“What's a dinner conch?” he 
asked her as soon as they could 
hear each other comfortably. 

“It’s a big shell Daddy blows. 
You can hear it clear up on Mount 
Sutter, eight miles away.” 

Bunny sighed with joy. Renton’s 
Camp was the most wonderful 
place in all the world! 

He saw the tiny rock church 
where Mr. Renton’s cousin held 
services every Sunday morning 
when the big week-end crowds 
were at the camp. The cousin was 
a retired minister who lived at the 
camp. 

Later Bunny saw the falls from 
beneath, where there was a pool 
full of rainbow trout. He saw the 
big lodge with its huge fireplace. 
He saw the storeroom piled high 
with supplies, and the cave re- 
frigerator room kept cold as ice 
by spring water dripping all the 
time on its burlap-covered sides. 

He visited the government 
rangers’ camp, a good half-day’s 
journey away by burro, and saw 
their fire-fighting equipment. He 
saw dynamite for the first time, 
great yellowish sticks that looked 
like candles with long fuses for 
wicks. He had a trip up to the 
lookout, the little glass house set 
high on stilts where one ranger 
stayed all the time, looking for 
fires through his binoculars. 
Through them Bunny saw two 
deer! 

The time at camp was going 
terribly fast, he thought, after the 
second week end with its crowd 
of visitors and its special activities 
had passed. Phyllis had to go 
down to Los Angeles to be fitted 
for school clothes and was not 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Nola Finds 


the Answer 


By Adele Haberlein 
Chapter Two 
Illustrated by Genevieve Samsel 
Lorene learned the difference between xd 
real eggs and nest eggs as she helped Nola pli 
gather them 


SAMSEL_ 


OLA slept late the next morning. The August 

sun, seeing how soundly she slept, pressed 
against her closed eyes to tell her that it was ten 
o'clock and that her brother Tom was coming to 
take her back to the farm at eleven. 

All at once she was wide awake. 

It was morning, and Lorene and Faye and Reva 
were going home with her! She had not thought of 
any way to prevent their going and God had not 
helped her. He had not answered her prayer, and 
now she must make the best of it. 

“Make the best of it!” 

Why, maybe that was the way out. Maybe God 
had answered her prayer. 

Aunt Millie opened the door. “Awake, honey? 
The girls are here already, and they are so excited! 
Not one of them has ever been on a farm.” Aunt 
Millie’s tone was gay, but there was a worried pucker 
between her eyes as she watched Nola. 

“Make the best of it.” The words said themselves 
over and over in Nola’s mind. Maybe the girls would 
laugh at Tom, but he would not care. Tom was nine- 
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teen and he often said he would not trade the farm 
for all of Des Moines. 

She laughed as she remembered how excited he 
always was over a new lamb or a baby colt. 

Aunt Millie looked relieved when Nola laughed. 
“You're all right, honey,” she said. “You're a good 
sport.” 

“It’s the way out,” Nola answered, and laughed 
again at Aunt Millie’s puzzled look. 

Tom arrived before eleven, not wearing overalls 
and a blue shirt at all, but dressed up in Sunday 
clothes and looking handsomer than any of the boys 
at the party had looked. 

“No, we'll have to start right back,” he said, when 
Aunt Millie wanted him to stay for lunch. “One of 
the farm hands took a load of cantaloupes over to 
Carroll City this morning, and the other man drove 
to Rockwell with the prettiest truckload of melons 
you ever saw; dark green and still shiny with dew.” 

“You've got a pretty load yourself,” Aunt Millie 
said, smiling at the four girls. 

“And I bet I'd get a fancy price for it if I set up 
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What the Story Told Last Month 


Nola Dutton went to Des Moines to spend a week with her aunt 
Millie. There she met Reva Todd, Lorene Coleman, and Faye Morris, 
and was impressed by the richly furnished apartments of her aunt and 
the friends she met, by their fine cars, the parties given in her honor, 
and her own first party dress. At the farewell party the girls gave for 
Nola Mrs. Dutton sent a letter inviting Reva, Lorene, and Faye to return 
home with Nola to spend the week end on the Dutton farm. The invita- 

o* Bas tion was a complete = to Nola and she was dismayed. Take to the 

ae WW farm these three friends who were accustomed to such lovely things? 
a: They would laugh at everything—at Father and Tom in their overalls, 
at Mother’s low-heeled shoes, at the linoleum on the dining-room floor. 

That night Nola sobbed herself to sleep. “Please, please help me 


a stand somewhere between here and home,’ Tom 
retorted. 

“Only I hope we're not too green,” Faye said. 

Reva added, “Or too shiny.” 

Nola could see that the girls liked Tom. People 
always did. What had she been afraid of? She be- 
lieved they had not even noticed that he was driving 
an old car. 

“Everything is all right so far,” she thought, set- 
tling into the back seat between Faye and Reva, while 
Lorene sat in front with Tom. 

“If I could get an SOS to Tom so he'd let us 
out in front of the house—the girls could see how 
pretty the honeysuckle vine grows up over the door- 
way and how long and cool the front hall is. But I 
know Tom. He’ll drive right around to the back.” 

Nola could see her mother running out to meet 
them, wearing no rouge, no powder, no lipstick, as 
Aunt Millie did—just Mother in a print house dress. 

Tom did drive right up to the kitchen door. 

“Mrs. Dutton!” he called in a very businesslike 
voice. “Oh, Mrs. Dutton, you couldn’t be using a 


find a way out,” she prayed. 


load of peaches today, could you? Got some beauties 
here.” 

Nola held her breath. 

Tom had not been so bad, all dressed up and ev- 
erything, but Mother! What would the girls think? 


HEY did not have time to think. Mrs. Dutton 

hugged all four of them at once and gave them all 
warm, friendly kisses of welcome. Nola saw Lorene’s 
arm go round Mrs, Dutton’s waist, and she thought in 
surprise, “Why, I never once saw Lorene do that to 
her own mother.” 

“You'll just have time enough to get settled before 
dinner,” Mrs. Dutton was saying. “Tom, you take 
their bags upstairs. 

“Tommy has put an extra bed up in your room, 
Nola, so you girls can all be together,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Two beds in one room!” Faye echoed. “I don’t 
believe it, do you, Reva? Why, we never in our lives 
had a room big enough for two beds!” 

Nola took a deep breath. It was nice, having room 
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to breathe again after Aunt Millie’s tiny apartment. 

“Oh, how perfectly lovely!” Lorene cried, stopping 
at the door of the dining room. 

Those were the very words Nola had said at the 
party last night. Was Lorene making fun? Nola 
looked at her quickly. No, she could not be. Her 
eyes were shining with real pleasure, and Nola too 
looked at the room as though she had never seen 
it before. 

It was big and friendly, with brown linoleum on 
the floor, and in the center a long table, big enough 
for many guests to eat at its snowy length. 

There was a row of windows on the south, and 
indoor ivy sprawled over the frames and poked in- 
quisitive, pointed leaves against the screens. On the 
window sill was a box filled with pansies, while a 
canary trilled a welcome from the top of his little 
lungs as he swung on his perch between the ruffled 
white curtains of the center window. 

When the girls came downstairs again the table 
had changed. 

Big blue pitchers of milk stood at either end of the 
snowy cloth and placed between them were platters 
of golden-brown eggplant, a mound of freshly 
churned butter, corn on the cob, and green beans. 
There were no bread-and-butter plates or individual 
salads, but a bowl of sliced home-grown tomatoes 
and a huge loaf of homemade bread before Mrs. 
Dutton’s plate made up for any lack of style. 

“You'll have to stay in the 
melon tower tonight, Son,” 
Mr. Dutton said after he had 
asked a blessing on the food 
and had begun serving. ““The 
men will be late getting back 
and tired, so we'll do chores 
and you can go on watch.” 

“What's a melon tower?” 
Reva asked curiously. 

“Oh, it’s a little shack set 
on stilts in the middle of our 
big melon patch down by 
the river,’ Tom explained. 
“Somebody has to watch the 
patch at night or there 
wouldn’t be a melon fit to 
market by morning.” 

“You mean thieves?” Lorene was amazed. 

“They don’t mean to be thieves,” Mr. Dutton said 
in his gentle way. “Melons in a field look inviting. 
Folks don’t stop to realize that snatching melons 
from a farmer's field is just the same as stealing his 
money.” 

“But what do you do?” Lorene insisted. 
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“Oh, we shoot, and then they run,” Tom an- 
swered. 

“You don’t mean you really shoot ’em!” Faye was 
horrified. 

“No, we turn a floodlight out over the patch and 
show up the snatchers. Makes ‘em look pretty silly.” 

“Oh, what fun though!” Reva exclaimed. “Why 
couldn’t we all go on watch with you tonight?” 

“Please let us, Mrs. Dutton,” Faye and Lorene 
pleaded. 

“Well, if it seems like a lark to you I don’t see 
why you can’t, do you, Father?” 

“No. But don’t make such a lark of it that you 
forget your job. That sandy stretch along Coon River 
is just so much waste land if the melon crop fails us.” 

“I shouldn’t think you’d even miss it with all the 
other land you have,” Lorene said in a serious, grown- 
up voice. 

“We do have quite a bit of land, but we have un- 
certain weather sometimes and ‘hoppers’ too,” Mrs. 
Dutton explained. “In the country we don’t count 
dollars as you city folks do. We count crops most 
of the year.” 

“And we need melon dollars at this time of year 
to pay farm hands and buy shoes for children,” Mr. 
Dutton added, smiling at Tom and Nola. 

Night seemed a long way off to the excited girls 
but the afternoon went by quicker than any after- 
noon they could remember. 

Faye learned how to pull 
a rope hand over hand and 
bring a watermelon up from 
the deep well back of the 
kitchen. It came up ice-cold 
and crisp so that it broke into 
frost-rimmed halves when 
Tom set the point of a knife 
into it. 

Lorene learned the differ- 
ence between real eggs and 
nest eggs as she helped Nola 
gather them from the hen- 
houses and barns. She learned 
that Speckle always wanted 
to sit and would hide her 
eggs in any comfortable-spot, 
whether it was a strawstack 
or the old leather cushion on the tractor seat. 

Faye and Reva “helped” Tom milk. He gave them 
Belle, the gentlest Jersey on the farm, and they 
squatted on their heels and took turns, tugging and 
pulling with all their might. 

Tom, on his way to the house with two pailfuls of 
foaming milk, laughed when he saw their bucket. 
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“Got enough for a dish of 
breakfast food, haven’t you?” he 
teased. 

It was at that minute that Lo- 


rene let out a piercing shriek. Tom 


set his buckets down and ran for 
the barn, the two milkmaids at 
his heels. 

“Nola! Lorene!’ he shouted. 
“What's the matter?” 

Nola looked out from behind 
a stall. She was holding a ball of 
- soft orange fluff against her cheek 
and shaking with laughter. 

“It seemed dark in here to us 
after being outside,” she explained, 
“and Lorene stuck her hand in the 
feed box to feel for eggs. She 
touched this kitten and it scared 
her.” 

“It belongs to old Tabby,” Tom 
said. “There should be three of 
them.” 

“There are,” Lorene answered, 
coming into view with the other 
two kittens held tenderly in her 
arms. 

“Oh, the darlings!” cooed Reva. 

“Yes, but these are only kit- 
tens,” Tom said. “If you want a 
real thrill you ought to come upon 
a brand-new lamb early some 
morning. Boy! That does some- 
thing to you.” 

The dusk was deep before Tom 
and the girls started for the melon 
patch. . 

“Here, Lorene,” Tom said, “you 
carry this camp chair. There’s a 
barrel-stave hammock down there 
but it won’t seat the whole crew. 
I'll take the old rocker from the 
back porch.” 

Mr. Dutton called after them. 

“Don’t forget there'll be a full 
moon and plenty of young folks 
going to the carnival over at Lanes- 
boro, Son. And remember those 
melons mean money right now.” 

Nola wished Daddy would not 
talk so much about money. There 
was no use letting the girls know 
how poor they were. 

“Sure, Dad, I know,” Tom 
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Hollyhocks 


By Marguerite Gode 


Like bewildered butterflies 
Perched on cool green 
stalks 
Bright against the garden 
wall, 
Bloom the hollyhocks. 


called back. “A dozen melons 
split open, and poof! there goes 
a pair of shoes.” 

“Make the best of it,” Nola re- 
minded herself. That was what 
Tom was doing, and the girls did 
not seem to mind a bit. 

““Dibbies’ on this switch thing,” 
Reva said, while the others were 
making themselves comfortable in 
the tower. “If any thieves come, 
may I handle the light, Tom?” she 
begged. 

Tom looked up at the round 
white moon. “They'll come to- 
night,” he said confidently. “I'd 
forgotten about the carnival. May- 
be you'll each get a turn at the 
light. But we'll have to keep 

uiet.” 

Waiting in the dark shack on 
top of the tower was spooky. One 
hour passed slowly. Outside a hoot 
owl wailed, and Lorene and Faye 
snuggled closer together in the 
hammock. 

“You can go on back to the 


house if you want to,” Tom of- 
fered. “It really isn’t much fun-out- 
here with nothing to do.” 


Faye looked out across the mel- 
on patch toward the deeper shad- 


/ows of the windbreak north of the 


house. 

“I'd as soon stay here as go 
back through that grove,” she 
said. Then she grabbed Tom’s 
arm. “Look, look,” she gasped, 
“thieves! See them right there at 
the edge of the trees!” 

Tom did not answer, but Faye 
felt the muscles of his arm tighten. 

Reva crept toward the flood- 
light but Tom motioned for her 
to wait. “Let them get clear of the 
windbreak,” he whispered. “Let 
them get close.” 

Lorene and Faye clung to each 
other, shivering. 

Nola looked at Tom proudly. 
He stayed out here all alone lots 
of times. 

Reva’s hands were cold as they 
clutched the switch. 

“What if they should have a 
gun?” Lorene whispered in sudden 
panic. 

Tom answered, “Shucks, they’re 
not burglars, they’re only melon 
snatchers.”’ 

Two figures left the shadows 
of the windbreak and came out 
into the moonlight. They stooped 
to crawl through the barbed-wire 
fence, stood up again, and came 
boldly on into the patch, closer 
and closer. 

“Wait—wait,” Tom signaled to 
Reva. 

Nola wanted to cry out. What 
was the use of waiting longer? 
The men were too close already. 
What if they were burglars and 
not melon thieves at all ? 

Then she heard Tom growl: 

“Let ‘em have it, Reva. Give 
‘em the works!” 

At once the light shot on, a 
great white light that flooded the 
entire patch. 

(To be continued) 
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THE PUMPKIN 


By Margaret Alston (9 years) 
Greensboro, N. C. 


There was a little pumpkin 
All red and yellow; 

He grew in the sun 
Till he was mellow. 


He grew on a vine 
With sisters and brothers. 
A little boy picked him 
But not the others. 


A SUNSET IN BITTER- 
ROOT VALLEY 


By Mertle Martin (12 years) 
Victor, Mont. 


The sun is slowly sinking, 
The birds are singing soft, 
The frogs are piping a serenade, 
And the pigeons coo from the 
loft. 


The mountains in the background 
Are touched with a pinkish 
glow, 
And among the giant poplars 
A soft breeze begins to blow. 


I sit in the heights of a poplar 
And write of this sunset so true; 
And maybe some time in the fu- 
ture 
This poem will be read by you. 


As dusk settles over the valley 
I see a bird go to its nest; 

I think as I sit here a-musing 
That the valley has gone to rest. 
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AN IDEAL BOY 


By Doris Chalma (11 years) 
Jewell, Iowa 


Not a sissy 

But a gentleman, 

That is the kind of a boy to be: 
Not too reckless 

But ready for play, 

Your laughter ringing, 
Throughout the day. 

Not a sissy 

But a gentleman, 

That is the kind of a boy to be. 


THE SCHOONER 


David Canzler (10 years) 
Springdale, Oreg. 


Oh, the schooner, she’s a fine ship 
With huge white canvas sails 
And beautiful deck from tip to tip, 
With strength to weather any 

gales. 


Oh, the schooner, she’s a fast ship, 
With a wonderful speed that 
never fails. 
And oh, how the water she does 
clip! 
Oh, a beautiful ship with huge 
white sails! 


Oh, the schooner, she’s a fine ship 
And large enough to carry a 
whale, 
With huge white sails that will 
not rip 
And huge masts that will not 
fail. 


THE COOKY JAR 


By Patty Konkle (514 years) 
Wooster, Ohio 


I think I'll have to get my chair; 
It looks to be so high up there. 

I hope these cookies will be good; 
Then I'll eat them for my food. 


WEATHER PROBLEMS 


By Ruth Courtright (12 years) 
McDonald, Kans. 


A saucy little blue jay 
Up in a maple tree 

Was chattering quite gayly 
To a little chickadee. 


Said the little blue jay: 
“I don’t like windy weather. 

It chills me through my every bone 
And ruffles every feather.” 


And the chickadee then answered: 
“’T is no use to complain. 

You might want to have sunshine, 
But we have to get some rain.” 


THE THUNDER SHOWER 


By Alvyn W. Evans (9 years) 
Doylestown, Pa. 


The whispering of the pines, 

The swishing of the maples— 

Oh! how the wind whines! 

Oh! how the lightning flashes 

And the rain comes down! 

Oh! how I love to hear those 
sounds! 
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A MIDSUMMER’S DREAM 


By Phyllis Erdahl (11 years) 
Manteca, Calif. 


Glorious sunshine, 
Gurgling stream, 

Pine-covered mountains, 
A midsummer’s dream. 


Summer rejoices 
In its sweet thrills, 

And the birds’ lovely voices 
Sound through the hills. 


There's splashing of water; 
The soft summer’s breeze 
Plays with the flowers 
And rustles the trees. 


What bright little butterflies, 
Gauzy and gay, 

Flit through the sunshine 
This bright summer’s day! 


The waterfalls fall 
In a foaming white spray, 
For they have no reason 
For any delay. 


Glorious sunshine, 
Gurgling stream, 

Pine-covered mountains, 
A midsummer’s dream! 


LOST 


By Jack McNarney (8 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


Last summer we went to Canada 
Creek Hunting Lodge in Northern 
Michigan. There are thick woods 
there and lots of wild animals. 

Late in the afternoon, while 
Mother and Daddy were playing 
shuffleboard, I decided to go to 
the car and get my kodak. The 
cars were parked farther away than 
I thought, but at last I found ours 
and got the kodak. When I 
started back, there were three trails 
I could take, and I took the wrong 
one. As I went down the trail it 
didn’t look just right, but I went 
on. The trail kept getting dimmer 
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and dimmer as I went along. After 
a while I stopped because the 
woods were getting so dense that 
I was afraid it would be dark. 

I turned to go back. I thought 
to myself, “At least I can follow 
the trail back to the cars.” I ran 
as fast as I could but seemed to be 
getting nowhere, so I decided to 
sit down and save my breath for 
holloing. I was afraid, so I asked 
God to help some one find me. 

Then I started playing with the 
sand and watching the road. I 
wasn’t afraid any more, because I 
knew some one would come. It 
didn’t seem long till I saw a big 
black car come around the bend. 
I yelled and it stopped. It turned 
out to be one of our friends, who 
was looking for me. 

When we got back to the lodge, 
a lot of people were looking for 
me. They were all glad I was safe. 
They said it was a good thing that 
I had sat down and waited, or I 
might have been lost all night. We 
were so thankful that I wasn’t lost 
all night that we all said thanks 
to God. Then we got into our car 
and went home. 


Editor's Note: Many of the compositions 
we received this month were not ac- 
companied by a note from a parent 
or teacher. Every composition must be 
accompanied by such a note stating 
that the poem or story you send us is 
your very own original work. Other- 
wise we cannot consider it for publica- 
tion. Give your full name, age, and 
address with every letter. 

We regret that we cannot return or 
acknowledge unused compositions, but 
the large number received each month 
makes that impossible. Every child 
whose poem or story is published re- 
ceives a guild membership card and a 
copy of the magazine in which his 
work is published. We do not pay for 
guild poems or stories. Seasonal com- 
positions, such as those for Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas, should reach our 
office at least three full months in ad- 
vance of the date of the magazine for 
which they are intended. 

Correction: One of our readers recog- 
nized the poem “In China” that was 
published on our guild page in April. 
It was not the original work of the little 
girl that sent it in. She did not under- 
stand that we want only original poems 
and stories for our guild pages. 


A STORY OF ALASKA 


By Jean Coon (6 years) 
Clearwater, Fla. 


Once upon a time in Alaska a 
little Eskimo house stood on the 
ice. A little old woman sat in the 
little house. It was a cold morn- 
ing, and the snow was coming 
down. But she did not care, be- 
cause it was very warm in the little 
house. 

The children were not up yet, 
and Daddy was out skating. It was 
not a good day to skate, but Father 
did not care. He was going to 
come in now. The snow had 
stopped. 

Mother called the children, but 
the children did not come. She 
called and called. Still the children 
did not come. She walked into the 
room. The children were not there. 
Just then Father came in. 

“Father, Father. Come here. 
Come here, quick.” Father stepped 
into the room. “Oh, Father! 
Chinkie and Fritzie are gone,” 
said Mother. 

“Gone?” said Father. 

“Yes, gone! What can we do?” 
said Mother. 

“I really do not know,” said 
Father. 

Just then Fritzie sneezed. “Oh, 
there they are under their beds.” 

“Hi, Mama,” said Chinkie. 

“Come out of there, you ras- 
cals!” cried Mother. Then she had 
to spank them. 

So Chinkie and Fritzie never, 
never hid from her again. 


SUMMER 


By Dorothy Jean Lipham (8 years) 
Jackson, Miss. 


In the summer when we go to 
camp 

Over the hills we tramp and 
tramp; 

And when the sun is growing dim 

We jump into the lake and swim. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


(= stamp this month tells the story of Mount Mazama, the moun- 

tain that no man has ever seen. Once, probably millions of years 
before the first man appeared on earth, Mazama’s volcanic peak towered 
above the. region that is now Southern Oregon. Higher and higher each 
flow of lava built the peak, until it was the highest peak of all the great 
Cassis Mountains, which were being formed by volcanic action at that 
period. . 
Then something happened; no man knows for certain why. At any 
rate Mount Mazama disappeared. Perhaps an earthquake or an eruption 
shook the foundations of the great mountain, for a vast cavern opened 
at the seething heart of the earth and the volcano slipped into it. The 
collapsing giant left a crater two miles across, walled in by sharply rising 
cliffs. As ages went by the vast crater cooled, and spring water poured 
into it, forming what we call Crater Lake. 

We know the story of Mount Mazama today because scientists, 
poking about among the rocks and measuring cliffs, pieced together the 
story of the mighty volcano and its violent end. By measuring the slope 
of the crater’s outer rim: they even figured the probable height of Mount 
Mazamaa. If it were standing today, it would be about fifteen thousand 
feet high, the highest mountain in the United States. The dotted line 
in the diagram shows the outline of old Mount Mazama before it fell 
into the crater; the solid lines show how Crater Lake looks today. 

We tell the story of Crater Lake on our stamp page because it is 
pictured on a United States stamp. Congress made the lake and its sur- 
rounding region a national park in 1902, and the post office selected it 
as one of the parks to commemorate on the national-parks series of 1934. 

Those of you who have this stamp in your collection may have 
wondered why this particular six-cent stamp is dark blue instead of 
orange, as are most United States six-cent stamps. The answer is that 
this stamp was printed in a color to match as nearly as possible the color 
of the water in the lake, a blue so deep and so unusual that nowhere 


Reprinted from “The National 
Parks Portfolio” 
ae Mt Mazama 


Crater Lake 
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else in the world, it is said, can 
you find a body of water of the 
same color. 

The silent, circling cliffs, mir- 
rored in the blue-black water, have 
a wild, strange beauty. The effect 
is hard to describe or picture on 
the stamp, but it gives the person 
seeing it for the first time a sense 
of awe and mystery. 

The Indians who lived in 
Oregon before the white men felt 
this atmosphere too. They would 
not go near the lake; for accord- 
ing to their legends it was once 
the home of the fierce god Llao. 
Today the bold cliff on the right 
of the lake is called Llao’s Rock. 
The legends say that Llao was 
slain by enemy gods and thrown 
into the lake from this rock. His 
head became the island you see. 

This island, which white men 
call Wizard Island, has an interest- 
ing history even if it is not the 
head of a slain god. After Mount 
Mazama fell into its own crater, 
there was another weak upsurge 
of lava, but it pushed up only 
three small craters inside the large 
crater. Today two of these are un- 
der water; the third is Wizard Is- 
land. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of June 4 


God gives me wisdom to succeed 
In every good and noble-deed. 
God blesses me with love and joy 
To share with every girl and boy. 
For the week of June 18 
Today the thoughts | hold in mind 
Are loving, patient, wise, and kind. 
For the week of June 25 
Today the words | speak are kind, 
And goodness everywhere | find. 
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IMON lived long ago in the little village of 
Bethsaida, where he was a fisherman. Many 
other men in that part of the country at the time 
were also fishermen. Simon worked with his brother 
Andrew, the two of them going out to sea day after 
day. 

One day after a short absence Andrew came run- 
ning to Simon, his face glowing with ex- 
citement and happiness. “Simon, the 
Messiah has come! He is called Jesus of 
Nazareth and He is over near Bethany. 
I have seen Him and talked with Him.” 

“The Messiah!” Simon repeated in 
awed tones. “The Messiah for whom 
we have prayed so long? The Saviour 
whose coming the prophets foretold? 
You bring great news, Andrew!” 

“Tt is true, my brother,” Andrew de- 
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Simon Peter 


the Messiah. And when Jesus walked away from’ 
the group, another listener and I followed Him.” 

“You followed the Christ?” Simon was all at- 
tention. 

“Yes. And when Jesus saw that we were follow- 
ing, He turned and asked, “What seek ye?’ 

‘Rabbi,’ we said, ‘where are You dwelling?’ 

“With all kindness He told us, 
‘Come and see.’ 

“We went with Him,’ Andrew con- 
tinued, “‘and stayed the rest of the day; 
for it was then about the tenth hour. 
I have looked into His eyes, I have lis- 
tened to Him talk. And you, Simon, 
are the first one to whom I bring the 
glad news. I have come to take you to 
Him.” 

Simon left his task and went with 
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Peter put down the nets 


clared. “Yesterday I was standing with others lis- 
tening to John the Baptist as he talked. This Jesus 
of Nazareth came and stood in our midst, and John 
the Baptist raised his hand and pointed to Him say- 
ing, ‘Behold the Lamb of God!’” 

“Yes, yes, go on,” Simon begged. 

“Tt was a great day for John,” Andrew continued. 
“His face shone with joy as he pointed Jesus out as 


Andrew to meet Jesus. And that meeting with the 
Christ changed Simon’s whole life. 

We are told that Jesus looked upon Simon and . 
said, “You are Simon, son of John, But I shall give : 
you another name. You shall be called Cephas” 

(translated Peter, which in Greek means a rock). 

When Jesus looked upon Simon and renamed 

him Peter, He saw possibilities in the fisherman that 
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others did not see. A rock is solid, 
firm, dependable. Simon's friends 
did not think of him as having 
these traits. He was rather loud, 
hasty, and impulsive. But Jesus 
looked into the hearts of men and 
knew them for what they could 
be rather than for what they ap- 
peared to be. Jesus looked upon 
Simon and saw the man that he 
could become. So from that time 
on he was known as Simon 
Peter. 

This happened in the very 
beginning of Jesus’ ministry. 
The two brothers went back 
to their fishing, and Jesus 
went into another part of the 
country to give His message. 
It was several months before 


Simon Peter rowed out a short 
distance from shore and anchored 
the boat. From the boat Jesus 
could speak in comfort to the mul- 
titude on shore. Simon Peter sat 
quietly holding the oars until Je- 
sus had finished His talk and the 
people had gone their different 
ways. 

Then Jesus turned to him and 
said, “Put out into the deep and 


A Discovery 


By Emilie E. King 


Dear God, I seem to see Your face 
In every secret, silent place 


works that Jesus had performed. 
He had seen none of Jesus’ healing 
or other miraculous acts. But at 
this sudden sight of Jesus’ power 
Simon Peter fell at His feet and 
worshiped Him. 

Again Jesus looked into Simon 
Peter’s heart and saw the man that 
he was capable of becoming. “Fear 
not, Peter, I will make you a fisher 
of men.” Jesus meant that He 
wished Simon Peter to help 
Him tell men about God. 

When they had brought 
the boats to land, both An- 
drew and Simon Peter left 
their work to follow Jesus. 

After Jesus chose Andrew 
and Simon Peter, He chose 
ten other followers. These 


Near where I play. 
You seem to smile and nod at me 
From every lovely, leafy tree. 

And when I stay 


He again saw Andrew and 

his brother Simon Peter. 
The news of Jesus’ teach- 

ing was spreading about the 


twelve men were called dis- 
ciples. They traveled with 
Jesus and helped Him as He 
taught the multitudes. 


country and the talk of His 
miraculous healings was ex- 
citing much curiosity among 
the people. Crowds followed 
wherever He went, and 
when He sat on a hillside 
and talked they gathered in 
groups about Him. In the 
streets and roadways, they 
often pressed so closely that 
it caused real inconvenience 
to Jesus. 


NE DAY as He talked 

on the shore of the 

Sea of Galilee, the people 

crowded forward so eagerly 

that Jesus was in danger of being 

pushed into the water, but He did 

not rebuke them. Instead He called 

to a fisherman whose boat was 
tied at the edge of the water. 


That fisherman was Simon Peter. 
He was pleased that Jesus had 
need of him and he asked, “What 
is it that I may do for You, Mas- 
ter?” 

Jesus stepped into the boat. 
“Put out a little way from the 
land.” 
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Just quiet, looking at the sky, 
You send cloud pictures floating by 

All soft and white. 
You keep surprises wrapped in seeds 
That grow to flowers and trees and 


weeds. 


And every night 
When I must sleep and close my 


eyes, 


You send me stars and fireflies 
To light my dreams. 

It’s such a happy thing to know 

That You are everywhere I go. 


there let down your nets again.” 

Peter answered, ‘Master, we 
have toiled all night and caught 
nothing. But since You ask it, I 
shall let down the nets.” 

When the nets were drawn up 
again they held such a quantity of 
fish that Simon Peter beckoned to 
the men in another boat to come 
and help him with the haul. The 
fish filled both boats. 

Until that time Simon Peter had 
not seen any of the wonderful 


When Jesus was not 
preaching to the people, He 
often drew His disciples close 
around Him and explained 
to them man’s relationship 
to God the Father. Once as 
they rested near Philippi and 
talked together in this man- 


ner, Jesus asked them, 
“Whom do the people say 
that I am?” 


The disciples answered, 

“Some say that You are John 

the Baptist. Others say that 

You are Elijah. There are yet 

others,” they told Him, ‘who 

say that You are one of the 
prophets.” 

Jesus looked into the upturned 
faces of His disciples. “But whom 
do you say that I am?” 

Quickly Simon Peter answered, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” 

“Blessed art thou, Peter,” Jesus 
exclaimed. “Our Father hath sure- 
ly revealed this to you.” Then He 
went on to say, “You are like a 
rock, Peter, and upon you I will 
build My church.” 
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*¢ A DIOS,” a mocking young voice cried. 
“It is that Tonito (T6-né’to) again!” 
Rosita (R6-sé’ta) exclaimed. 

She and Pedro looked up from their work 
in the borrowed boat as the flower-decked 
canoa of Tonito’s father swept by, poled by a 
laughing brown-faced boy. The canoa of 
Tonito’s father was one of the finest on the 
Xochimilco (pronounced hd’che-mél’cd) ca- 
nals. In front of its canvas canopy under which 
the passengers sat, was an arch of flowers. The 
name of the boat was spelled there in red 
carnations against a background of white lilies. 

“El Toro, the bull, it is too grand a name 
for a canoa,” Rosita said, watching the flowery 
boat pass from sight. 

“It is a lucky name,” Pedro answered. “Have 
you not seen that all the toreadors ride upon 
the canoa of Tonito’s father?” 

“If only we could have a canoa to take the 
tourists about the islands,” Rosita grumbled, 
looking up the canal where the lucky Tonito 
had gone, “we might earn many centavos 
(Mexican cents) then.” 

“If only our father’s small boat could be 
mended, it would be better than nothing,” 
Pedro answered. “Then we might take the 
flowers to market without paying half of what 
they bring to old Manuel for the use of his 
boat. 

“Well,” Pedro went on rolling his short 
sleeves up to the shoulder, “thinking about 
what we wish to have in the future, will never 
get us anything in the present. If we are to 
have water cress tonight, we must fill the 
basket.” 

Rosita nodded. She watched her brother 
lean from Manuel’s borrowed boat and reach 
down into the water along the little island’s 
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edge. She held out the basket for the handful 
of crisp water cress he brought up, and swished 
it about in the water of the canal to wash it 
clean. 

_ The water cress grew in lush freshness in 
the canals that ran between the little islands. 
Once long ago these little islands, covered now 
with flowers and vegetables, had been built by 
the Aztecs who were long-ago ancestors of 
Pedro and Rosita. The islands had been pleas- 
ure gardens then, made by filling floating 
frames with mud from the lake bottom. During 
the long time since the days of their planting, 
the roots of the trees and plants had grown 
down and taken hold in the soil at the bottom 
of the lake. Now the tiny islands floated no 
longer, although each one looked like a flower- 
filled boat with a silver poplar tree or two on 
it for sails. 

“Our island is the prettiest of them all!” 
Rosita exclaimed as the two children rowed 
back down the dreamy waterway that wound 
among the islands. “Our madre’s (mia‘dra’s) 
flowers are the largest, and even if our house 
is very small, it is also very white. 

“And if we ask the dear Father, He will tell 
us how to get a boat, even better than Old 
Manuel’s or—oh, could it be possible—one even 
better than the E/ Toro?” Rosita exclaimed. 

Pedro nodded and narrowed his eyes as the 
Americano who had taught the Open-air School 
of Drawing at Xochimilco, had shown them. 

“When the eyes are half-closed,” the artist 
had said, “colors appear brighter.” 

“Yes, it is so,” Pedro answered. “Our is- 
land looks like a big basket of flowers with a 
little snow-white house set in the center.” 

“Mother is waving her rebozo (1€-b6'z6, a 
shawl) from the garden,” Rosita exclaimed. 
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“What will the  senors 
have?” he asked 
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“Something has happened! Hurry, 
Pedro!” 

Rosita balanced her basket of 
cress upon one shoulder and clam- 
bered ashore while Pedro tied 
Manuel’s boat. Together they hur- 
ried up the narrow path between 
the carnation beds. 

“Look!” the madre pointed. 
“The artist-teacher has been here. 
He is going away for a time. These 
boxes of paint he has left in your 
care. ‘If Pedro and Rosita wish to 
paint, they may use them,’ those 
were his words.” 

Pedro looked at Rosita, and 
Rosita looked at Pedro. Two whole 
boxes filled with jars of paint! 
Their brown fingers itched to hold 
the brushes once more! 


“What can we paint on?” 


Rosita asked. Then she bit her 
lower lip, sorry for the words she 
had spoken. The light died out of 
the madre’s eyes and the old worry 
came back. 

“Perhaps I can spare a few 
centavos each market day to buy 
the boards to paint on,” she sug- 
gested dubiously. 

“It costs much,” Rosita said. 

“No,” declared Pedro firmly, as 
became the man of the family, 
“we buy no board. Every centavo 
the flowers bring at the market of 
Xochimilco must go into the earth- 
en jar for the buying of a boat to 
replace the one of my father. Not 
one day longer than it must be 
shall we pay good centavos for the 
use of Manuel’s boat on market 
day.” 


ORNING found Pedro and 
Rosita at work before the 
dawn light had turned rosy, It was 
still almost dark under the poplar 
trees beside the little adobe house, 
but its white walls and the still 
canal reflected the soft gray light 
of the coming day. 
Pedro gathered great sheaves of 
carnations, for today was market 
day at Xochimilco. Soon Manuel 
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would bring his boat around, and 
the madre would leave for the 
market with all the flowers that 
were ready. 

While Pedro gathered red car- 
nations and yellow calla lilies 
Rosita was busy too. She arranged 
creamy white gardenias in small 
hollowed-out lengths of bamboo. 

From the house came the pitapat 
of the madre’s hands as she 
squatted beside the little tin brazier 
making the sortillas (tor-té’yas). 
Before the workers knew it, the 
sun was up, driving the violet 
shadows of the poplars across 
the flower beds. Manuel’s call 
came from the bank and the 
madre hurried across the garden 
to gather up the flower baskets the 
children had filled. Soon she was 
gone. 

“Look!” Rosita pointed through 
the doorway a few minutes later 
as she and Pedro ate their morning 
meal. 

Pedro looked up from his bowl 
of frijoles (fré’hdlz). Tonito was 
passing again, in a small boat this 
time. A charcoal brazier burned in 
the center of the boat and fragrant 
steam rose from it. 

“Umm,” Rosita breathed, “it is 
pepper stew, and in the earthen 
jars he has enchiladas (en-che-la’ 
daz) and tamales.” 

“He is going out to sell food to 
the people on the large canoas,” 
Pedro answered. “If only we can 
save enough to buy a boat, we can 
do that too.” 

“Oh, if we only can,” Rosita 
breathed, ‘the madre cooks like 
the angels in heaven!” 

But Pedro was not listening. He 
was looking at the small white 
house beneath the poplar trees as 
though he had never seen it be- 
fore. Rosita waited. 

“Remember the walls of the 
Americano’s school?” he asked in 
a hushed eager voice. 

Rosita nodded wonderingly. 
What the walls of the Open-air 
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School at Xochimilco had to do 
with their small house was a mat- 
ter she did not understand. On the 
inside walls of that room the ar- 
tist-teacher had let the children 
paint all the pictures they could 
think up in their heads. They had 
painted pictures of the village of 
Xochimilco and all its doings. 
They had mixed the paints for a 
fresco (fres’k6) themselves and 
had painted everything in bright 
colors. 

“We painted pictures of the 
booths of the market people,” 
Rosita exclaimed. 

“And there were the flower 
women and the old man with the 
goats,” Pedro added with shining 
eyes, “and there was the boy driv- 
ing turkeys!” 

“There was even a tourist with 
a funny hat,” Rosita laughed. “But 
what has all that to do with our 
little house?” 

Pedro pointed to the boxes of 
paint inside the door. ‘The artist 
said we might use them,” he re- 
plied. “Oh, Rosita! Let us paint 
the outside of our house as the in- 
side of the schoolroom was 
painted!” 

“But the madre——’ Rosita 
wondered. 

“The madre will not care. Does 
she not think that everything we 
paint is quite wonderful?” Pedro 
answered. “The dew has not gone 
yet from the flowers. There is a 
long day ahead. If we work fast, 
we shall have the picture finished 
to surprise the madre when she re- 
turns.” 

“Well,” Rosita was uncertain, 
“what will you paint? It should 
be something very grand, I think.” 

“Mix the paints quickly as the 
teacher showed us,’ Pedro di- 
rected. “I have a fine idea in my 
head. You will not look?” 

Rosita shook her head until her 
black braids swung. Then she hur- 
tied inside to make the paints 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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By Lucille Ison 


TT. is a Swiss chalet, whose wide eaves protect it from mountain storms. 
The stones on the roof help hold the shingles down, and the wooden shut- 
ters keep out summer sun and winter cold. The chalet is built over a stone base- 
ment where in the winter the cows are kept. In summer the men take the cattle 
high up into the Alps to graze. While there the men stay in small chalets. The tiny 


man in the picture is a shepherd blowing an alpenhorn, which can be heard for 
miles. 
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Bp CHEERFULNESS ELF looked up from the letter he had just 
finished reading. 
“Here is a letter that speaks for itself,” he said. “Why can’t we 
print it at the very beginning of the Booster Club page this month?” 
“We can and we will!” I said when I had finished reading it. Here 


is the letter: 

Dear Secretary: You probably read in the papers of the gale that swept 
Southern California some time ago. 

That night I awakened from my sleep to hear the wind whistling through 
the trees by my window. Every few seconds it rose to a whirling how] that made 
me feel that the house would blow away. I was so afraid that I shook all over. 
My teeth chattered, and there was nothing I could do to stop them for a few 
terrible minutes. Then I remembered how God had stilled the waters in the Sea 
of Galilee, and I felt sure that if I asked Him He would still the wind. So I 

rayed. 
r " prayed again and again, but the storm raged on. I had begun to think 
that it was no use. The house started to shake once more when the thought 
flashed through my mind: I am a Booster member. All Boosters have faith, and 
so must I. Folding my hands once more, I prayed to the heavenly Father, and 
as I prayed the rumble of tin cans and trash rolling down the street, the raging 
wind and the fear of it, all grew dimmer and dimmer. 

Next thing I knew the sun was streaming through my window. I jumped 
from bed and ~ out. Oh, what a glorious day! The sun had warmed every- 
thing up, the Pin were singing, and thanks be to the Lord! a peaceful calm 
had come. It was just like spring. The Booster Club had given me my first lesson 
in faith—Gretchen Erhardt. 


Whenever we are in doubt about 
something we shall be guided 
aright if we will stop and ask our- 
selves, “What would Christ have 
done?” Mary Alice did not give 
her friend away because the Spirit 
of the Christ in her told her it 
would not be the right thing for 
her to do. When we listen to the 
guiding voice within us we do not 
willingly place others in embarras- 
sing situations; we do unto others 
as we should like them to do unto 
us 


Dear Secretary: The other day at 
school when we were taking off our 
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coats a girl tickled me and I said 
“Ow!” out loud. The teacher was com- 
ing in the door just then and heard 
me. She asked who said “Ow!” out 
loud. When I put up my hand the 
teacher said, ‘Stay in for the rest of 
this week.” 

I didn’t get mad at the girl, as I 
might have done. I am trying to keep 
the Booster spirit—Mary Alice Mc- 
Lean. 


Here is a happiness game to 
play. Perhaps Adrienne would like 
to try it. At night when you go to 
bed say to yourself over and over: 
“Tomorrow will be a happy day!” 


Then next morning before you hop 
out of bed say: “Today will be a 
happy day!” Try it and see what 
happens. 

Dear Secretary: | am glad to be a 
Booster member, because the club is 
very helpful. One day when I woke 
up I felt cross and grumpy, but I re- 
membered that I was a Booster mem- 
ber and everything changed. The day 
seemed sunny once more and I thought 
of many nice things to do. I think my 
brother will join the Booster Club 
soon. I hope all Boosters are as happy 
as I am.—Adrienne Desjardins. 


“Listen to the tireless drumming 
Of the rain upon the glass, 
Slanting silver from the poplars, 

Starring silver on the grass.” 


Wilburn has learned that God’s 
world is truly a beautiful place in 
which all our needs are met in 
ways that are wise and kind. 


Dear Secretary: I have resolved to 
try even harder to keep the Booster 
Club rules, The rules take in every- 
thing, such as obeying our —_ not 
quarreling, playing fairly, being kind, 
smiling, and making others happy. I 
am sure I shall not forget. 

God has given us a nice big rain. 
It will help Daddy make a big cotton 
crop this year. If it weren’t for rain we 
should not have any food, clothing, 
or water to drink. I have heard chil- 
dren say: “Oh, why does it have to 
rain when I want to go out to play?” 
They don’t stop to think that God 
knows best, and fulfills our needs. I 
like rain, Don’t you think that perhaps 
these children don’t know what rain 
was given us for?—Wéilburn Ablrich. 
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Speaking good words means 
much more than just not swearing 
or not using ugly slang expres- 
sions. It means saying “I am well” 
when we are tempted to say “I am 
sick” ; “I have no fear” when some- 
thing happens that would make us 
afraid, and “I am joyous” when it 
would be easy to say “I am blue.” 
Ronald has learned that speaking 
good words creates happiness. 


Dear Secretary: | am having a lot of 
- being a member of this club. I 
like it very much. I not only speak good 
words at home but I use them every- 
where, For instance I s good wor 
at school and at Sunday school. I find 
that I can use good words wherever 
I am. 

Some of..the letters you print in 
WeEE WiIsDOM are sure good ones. 
—Ronald Rone. 


Paul deserves a word of praise 
for his success in controlling his 
temper. Booster members now 
have a game they play to help 
them with temper. This game is 
called “lighthouse.” If you wish 
to know how to play it, write to 
the secretary, and she will gladly 
send you a letter telling you the 
rules. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been trying 
to keep the Good Words Booster 
pledge. The pledge has helped me in 
many different ways. Sometimes I for- 
get and get out of patience and do 
something I should not do, and some- 
times my temper gets all out of order. 
This does not happen very often, but 
when it does it is hard to control. 
When I lose my temper I remember 
that I am a Booster and that I am try- 
ing to keep the pledge. It helps me to 
do better.—Paul Galeon Campbell. 


“Watch the birds that soar and sing 


Above the fields and trees, 


Remembering that thoughts have wings 


As swift and sure as these. 


Joy thoughts are jeweled hummingbirds. 


A blessing is a dove 


Whose wings beat pathways through 


the skies 
On happy trips of love.” . 


_ Since Billie has joined the Good 
Words Booster Club she has 
learned how to be a better friend 
to others. As a result her own cir- 
cle of friends is growing rapidly. 
A happy, loving frame of mind 
acts like a magnet to attract and 
hold friendship. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have secured a 
great many friends that I did not have 
before joining the Good Words 
Booster Club. I know now just how 
much friends can add to your everyday 
comfort. They can somehow make you 
have a much better time too. I am 
never lonesome now that my circle of 
friends has grown so much greater. 
—Billie Kathryn Wisdom. 
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The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls think good thoughts, speak 
good words, and do good deeds. 

» 


If you should like to become a 
member of the Good Words 
Booster Club, just write to the 
secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will be glad to 
mail you an application blank. 


A happy vacation to one and all! 


retary. 


READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 

Cornelia W. Clark (15 years), Rte. 
1, Torrington, Conn.; Bertha Cook 
(12), Rte, 1, Roosevelt, Minn.; Betty 
Mayer (14), 631 E. 48th St., Savan- 
nah, Ga.; Frances Minis (14), 514 E. 
45th St., Savannah, Ga.; Ann Garrett 
(9), Paw Paw, W. Va.; Evelyn Wetz 
(15), Rte. 4, Seguin, Tex.; Joyce Wil- 
son, 35 Catherine St., Seaside, Llanel- 
ly, S. Wales, Great Britain; Alice Al- 
bright, 245 W. Elm St., Shillington, 
Pa.; Mary Louise Saunders (14), Rte. 
10, Box 134-A, Houston, Tex.; Louise 
Boyette, Matthews, N. C.; Lorraine 
Croy (12), % U. S. Coast Guard, 
Charleston, Oreg.; Elaine Victor (9), 
Mayview, Wash. ; Joyce Fouquet (11), 
978 Trent Rd., Camden, N. J.; Bettie 
Allen, 105 North Railway, Wray, 
Colo.; Joy Larsen (9), 4900 Cedar 
Lake Rd., St. Louis Park, Minn.; 
Colma Myers (13), 407 B_ Street 
N. E., Washington, D. C.; Clarence 
Alger, The Glen, N. Y.; Eileen Mc- 
Millen (14), Rte. 4, Canton, Ohio; 
Bonnie McNutt (15), Brenham, Tex. ; 
Betty Rhodenbaugh (14), 156 N. 
Forge St. Akron, Ohio; Marjorie 
Young (11), 32 Laurel Ave., Tenafly, 
N. J.; Margaret Ferguson (14), 94 
Fenteman Ave., Ottawa, Ont., Canada; 
Shirley Kilby (1014), Curryville, Mo.; 
Dorothy Kuntz, Schnecksville, Pa.; Ar- 
lene Jones (11), 225 E. Virginia Ave., 
Homestead Park, Pa.; Julimae Al- 
bright (8), 527 North Ave., Aurora, 
Ill.; Wanda Kenyon (12), Rte. 3, 
Dundee, N. Y.; Patricia Allen (10), 
1428 E. 11th St., Pueblo, Colo. ; Doro- 
thy Jolly (13), 233 E. University St., 
Owatonna, Minn.; Roberta Smith 
(10), Camptown, Pa.; Garnet Eliza- 
beth Fredley (10), and Jean Marie 
Fredley (61/,), both of Allison Park, 
Pa.; Winifred Habersetzer (10), 
Frances, Wash.; Dorothy Kauth (13), 
Rockfield, Wis.; Marty E, Haldeman 
(141/), Bechtelsville, Pa.; Eugene Lei 
(12), % Ernest Lei, Buffalo, S, Dak.; 
Jean E. Galbraith (13), 82 Cedar St., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J.; Dorothy Roe- 

e, Rte. 3, Manitowoc, Wis.; Anna- 

lle Schilling, Box 56, Nespelem, 
Wash.; Florence Evelyn Busch (1114), 
15487 Cheyenne St., Detroit, Mich.; 
Margaret Will, Vesper, Kans.; Janet 
Mae Van Horne, 1427 S. 76th, West 
Allis, Wis.; Betty Ellenberger (15), 
Polo, Mo.; Betty Harp, 314 W. 2d St., 
Winslow, Ariz.; Mary Jane Wallace 
(14), Box 424, Bay Port, Mich.; 
Durvaine Goetze (11), Carver, Minn. ; 
Evelyn Doud (9), Canaseraga, N. Y. 
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THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: A 
Seca 


Tall 


By Laurence Fuller 


sw boys enjoy walking on 
stilts. Whether the stilts add 
only a few inches or a few feet to 
your height, the thrill is there just 
the same. 

Stilts are not always used just 
for fun. In lands where there are 
few fences, shepherds often wear 
stilts eight to ten feet high so they 
can keep better watch over their 
wandering flocks. They carry a 
long pole or staff with a crossbar 
seat at the top on which they bal- 
ance themselves when resting. 

To start with, why not make for 
yourself a pair of stilt shoes such 
as those shown in figure A? They 
are made of syrup or condensed- 
milk containers, or any similar can 
that has both ends left intact. Lay 
the can sidewise and step on the 


center part, forcing the ends in at 
an angle which will hold the can 
on the sole of your shoe. If you 
are unable to force the center part 
down with your feet, place a piece 
of board across the middle of the 
can and pound it down. These tin 
shoes are easily removed when you 
are through playing with them. 
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Figure B shows a pair of tin-can 
stilts. To use them you actually 
“pick up your feet and walk.” 

To make a pair of regulation 
stilts, you will need two pieces of 
wood 1 inch thick by 3 inches 
wide. The length needed will vary 
with your height; for best results 
the top of the stilt should fit just 
under your armpits when the stilts 
are in use, although you may want 
to make them longer to permit 
your moving the stirrups higher up 
on the stilts as you become more 
expert in using them. Smooth all 
the edges of the two sticks. 

The stirrups are made of two 
parts; a wooden footrest (C) and 
a stout strap (D) of heavy leather 
or woven belting 8 to 10 inches 
long. This strap should fit snugly 
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over the instep. The footrests are 
two six-inch pieces of 2-by-4 board 
(C) cut as shown in the drawing. 

If you are just learning to walk 
on stilts, the stirrups should be 
fastened to the stilts about one 
foot above the ground. Fasten the 
wooden footrests in place with 
three 21/-inch screws (E). The 


straps are then attached to the foot- 
rests and the stick. As shown in F, 
a washer is placed under the head 
of each 1-inch screw so that the 
leather will not pull out. 

If you place the stirrups more 
than three feet from the bottom of 
the stilts, an extra 1-by-3-inch piece 
of supporting material (figure G) 
should be fastened to the back side 
of the stilts after the stirrups are 
in place. 


Little House of 
El Toro 


(Continued from page 21) 


ready. Pedro took a cherished piece 
of charcoal from his pocket. 

Before all the lumps were out of 
the clay paint, he called. Rosita 
ran outside to look and was lost 
in wordless admiration. It was 
truly of a grandness—this picture 
Pedro had drawn! 

Across the front of the little 
house a charcoal toreador (tdr’é-a- 
dér) shook his cape. Behind him a 
matador (méat’d-dér) crouched. 
And by the one small window a 
black charcoal bull blew the dust 
with such gusto that he almost 
made Rosita tremble to look at 
him! 

“He will be of a fierceness that 
is terrible once he is colored,” 
Rosita exclaimed. 

But already Pedro was making 
scarlet the cape of the toreador. 

Late afternoon dropped hazily 
over the flower islands. The gray- 
and-white pigeons cooed from the 
trees and dropped down to walk 
with mincing pink feet along the 
little paths, Pedro wiped the last 
brush and sighed with weariness. 

“Well?” he asked Rosita, “is it 
not the loveliest house in all Mex- 
ico?” 

Rosita gasped. “Look!” she 
cried, catching Pedro’s arm, “a 
canoa filled with people! It is com- 
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ing here! Pedro, they are toreadors 
and their senoritas!” 

Pedro stared. The toreadors 
were very grand senors. They were 
almost too grand to be spoken to 
like ordinary people. Now a 
canoa bearing two of them was 
stopping at the garden landing! 
They were bringing three lovely 
senoritas up the madre’s path! 

Rosita ducked her black head in 
an embarrassed bow. But Pedro 
stood very straight as befitted one 
who hoped someday to be a torea- 
dor himself. 

“What will the senors have?” 
he asked. 

“We stopped to see your 
house,” one of the toreadors re- 
plied. “We could see it from the 
canal, but truly your bull was so 
fierce that we had to come closer.” 
With that he took off his cape 
and shook it at Pedro’s painted 
bull until Rosita shook with gig- 
gles. 

“And now,” the splendid visitor 
boomed, “bring on food.” 

“Food?” Rosita’s voice rose. 

“An inn painted so gaily should 
have very fine food,” the toreador 
chuckled. “We shall sit here 
among the flowers and you will 
bring us—let me see—what will 
you bring us?” 

Rosita looked at Pedro miser- 
ably, but he gave her such a nudge 
with his elbow that she closed her 
mouth upon the words that were 
coming. 

“Surely we will bring food 
quickly,” he promised. 

Pushing the bewildered Rosita 
ahead of him, he whispered, ‘““They 
think our house is an inn. Who are 
we to tell them it is not so? Are 
there not tortillas? And is there 
not much water cress for a salad? 
There are eggs in the house. Go, 
make cocoa quickly! Such fine peo- 
ple must not be kept waiting!” 

Almost as quickly as the madre 
could have done it, the children 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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A Flower of Switzerland 


DELWEISS (a dél-vis) is a 
white star-shaped flower that 
grows high on the Swiss Alps. One 
must be a good mountain climber 
to reach it. The people of Switzer- 
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By Lucille Ison 


Use wool yarn on heavy colored 
belting or on ribbon, With yarn 
divide the belt into triangles, tak- 
ing long stitches diagonally back 
and forth across the belt. Fill the 


land love the flower and em- 
broider it on many things. In some 
parts of Switzerland the men have 
edelweiss embroidered on the la- 
pels of their jackets. Hearts are 
often combined with the flowers. 

These designs may be used in 
any number of different ways. The 
lower design shown is for a belt. 


triangular spaces with alternate 
hearts and flowers. Embroider 
leaves between the flowers and 
hearts as shown in the picture. 
Edelweiss has white petals, yellow 
centers, and gray-green leaves. The 
petals can be embroidered solidly 
on the large design and with a 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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SPA RTANS 


“ H®™ David! Hurry up or you'll be late for the 
picnic,” shouted Kegs as he came into the 
yard. ‘What's holding you?” 

“Be with you in just a second,” David replied 
coming to the door for a minute. “I haven’t quite 
finished wrapping my lunch.” He reappeared a min- 
ute later, lunch in hand. “I’m ready now. Good-by, 
Mother!” 

_ The screen door slammed behind him as he leaped 
down the porch steps to join Kegs. 

“We picked a beautiful day for the school picnic, 
didn’t we?” David observed as they hurried up the 
lane. 

“Made to order,” puffed Kegs. “Slow down a bit, 
David. Remember, I practically ran all the way to 
your house.” 

“All right,” David laughed, “but you were the one 
that was in such a rush.” 

“Where are we going, Miss Morgan?” asked Kegs 
as he and David joined the rest of the class in the 
schoolyard. 

“Over to Stanton’s pasture on Indian Creek,” the 
teacher replied. “I asked Mr. Stanton last night for 
permission.” 

“Shucks, you needn’t have bothered to ask him,” 
said Chink. “Mr. Stanton never minds our going 
there. He knows we won't chase his cows or tear 
down his fences or do anything harmful.” 

“Mr. Stanton is always very kind,” Miss Morgan 
agreed, “‘but you should ask permission before using 
any one’s land. It’s the courteous thing to do, and 
besides there is occasionally some special reason why 
farmers don’t want any one to trespass on their 
property, even though they don’t ordinarily mind.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” said Chink; “but you're 
right.” 

The spot Miss Morgan had chosen for the school 
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Better Idea 


By Curtis Haseltine 
Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


picnic was a grassy plot on the bank of the creek, 
shaded by tall maple and cottonwood trees. 
David and Jimmy Anderson, another boy in the 


class, started choosing up sides for a baseball game. 


“Tl take Red,” said David. 

“I don’t think I'll play,” Red objected. “I want to 
go exploring up the creek.” 

“Exploring!” David exclaimed. “Why, Red, you 


know every rock in this whole creek. What do you 
mean, exploring?” 

“Oh, well, call it ‘looking’ then,” Red replied 
calmly. “I sort of like to watch the crawdads and 
minnows and things.” 

“Tl go with you,” 
don’t fall in.” 

“A lot of help you'd be if I did,” Red retorted 
laughing; “but come on.” 

As the tall, lanky Red and his short, stout com- 
panion started up the creek, the rest of the class went 
back to choosing up sides for their game. 

Kegs and Red followed the little pathway — 
the creek in silence, stopping now and then to 
into the depths of the still pools. As their Psd 
fell on the water, they could see crawdads scurrying 
along the bottom of the creek, flapping their tails 
and kicking up a cloudy trail of mud. 

“Look at those babies raise the dust,” exclaimed 
Kegs. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Red. “How could they raise 
dust under water?” 

“Well, what would you call it?” asked Kegs. “It 
surely looks like dust.” 

“What gets me is the way they swim backwards 
when they’re in a hurry,” said Red. 

“Yes, and the way they back into their holes and 
leave only their feelers sticking out and waving 
around,” Kegs added. 


said Kegs, “to see that you 
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“Say,” exclaimed Red. “I know 
what we should look for. Do you 
remember the big catfish that used 
to live in the pool under that tall 
tree, the cottonwood, with its roots 
sticking out in the water?” 

“Sure I remember him,” said 
Kegs. “Let’s see if we can find 
him.” 

“Be quiet then, because that 
pool is just around the next bend,” 
Red cautioned. 

“Why be quiet?” asked Kegs. 
“Fish can’t hear you when you're 
on the bank.” 

“Who told you that?” scoffed 
Red. 

“It’s the truth,” insisted Kegs. 

“All they can hear are sounds 
made in the water, such as a 
couple of rocks hitting together or 
somebody stamping on the bottom 
of a boat. I know, because I read 
that fact in a book of natural his- 
tory.” 
“Well, I've learned something 
new then,” said Red; “but I do 
know that a shadow on the water 
will frighten fish, so let’s come up 
behind that tree.” 

The two Spartans peeked cau- 
tiously around the trunk of the 


“What is that you have, Henry?” she asked 


tree into the deep pool below. 

“I don’t see him,” whispered 
Kegs. 

“What are you whispering 
about?” laughed Red. “Didn't you 
just get through telling me that 
fish can’t hear?” 

“Yes, I did,” replied Kegs 
sheepishly, “but it just seems 
natural to whisper when you're 
slipping up on something.” 

“There he is!’ said Red sud- 
denly. 

“Where?” asked Kegs. 

“About halfway between that 
long root and the bank,” said Red. 
“You can just barely see him be- 
cause he isn’t moving at all.” 

“T’'ve located him,” Kegs ex- 
claimed. “He looks even bigger 
than the one I remember.” 

“Look!” said Red. “He's com- 
ing up to the top.” 

The huge catfish swirled his tail 
lazily, swooped up to the surface, 
and then dived below, leaving lit- 
tle whirlpools on the surface of the 
water. 

“Where did he go?” asked Red 
and straightened up to see. As his 
shadow fell on the water there was 
a flash as the giant fish streaked 


to a safe hiding place among the 
roots of the tree. 

“That's the last we'll see of him 
if we stay around all day,” said 
Kegs. “Come on, let’s see what 
else we can find.” 


BOVE the pool there was a 
narrow place in the creek 
where the water flowed swiftly. As 
they approached it, a small dark 
shape shot quickly through the 
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Fuzzy and Wuzzy 


(a story without words) 


By Ralph Lane 


space and into the pool. 

“What was that?” asked Kegs. 

“It was going so fast I couldn’t 
tell,” said Red. 

Just then another shape darted 
downstream. 

“Baby turtles!” exclaimed Red. 
“I wonder if that was all of 
them ?” 

“I doubt it,’ Kegs answered. 
“Usually there’s a whole school of 
them traveling together.” As he 
spoke another turtle swam quickly 
through the narrow passage. 

“I wonder if we could catch one 
of them?” suggested Red. “I know 
how I could have some fun.” 

“We might try,” said Kegs 
doubtfully, “but they really 
travel.” 

Red climbed down the bank and 
walked across a sand bar to the 
narrow strip of water. 

“Here comes one.” 

Red’s hand shot down into the 
water but the tiny turtle darted by. 

“They must be in a hurry,” Red 
grinned. A moment later another 
came downstream. Red grabbed 
again and this time he caught the 
little fellow. 

“Look at him,” laughed Red. 
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“He could hide under a silver dol- 
lar.” 

“Let’s take him back and show 
the gang,” said Kegs. 

“Give me a hand,” said Red. “I 
can’t get back up this bank and 
hold onto the turtle at the same 
time.” Kegs helped him up and 
the two started back toward the 
picnic ground. 

“Boy, am I going to have fun!” 
exclaimed Red. 

“What do you mean?” Kegs 
asked him. 

“Just wait and see,” grinned 
Red. “When we get there, don’t 
say anything about the turtle.” 

“All right,” Kegs agreed. 

Their return was not noticed, 
as the rest of the class was inter- 
ested in the baseball game. Red 
walked quietly up beside Nancy 
Higgins. Suddenly he thrust the 
turtle before her face. 

“Look out!” he shouted. “It’s 
going to get you!” 

Nancy screamed and ran. Red 
laughed until he was breathless. 
Then suddenly he heard Miss Mor- 
gan’s voice behind him. 

“What is that you have, 
Henry?” she asked. 


“It’s only a little snapping tur- 
tle,” he said and showed it to her. 
“See, he’s too small to hurt you.” 

“Let me see him.” Miss Morgan 
held out her hand. Red carefully 
handed her the turtle. 

“He is tiny, isn’t he?” Miss 
Morgan said. “I think turtles are 
very interesting.” 

By this time Nancy had tre- 
covered from her fright and re- 
turned to see the turtle. 

“See, Nancy,” Miss Morgan 
showed her. ‘“He’s nothing to be 
afraid of.” 

“I'm not really afraid of him, 
Miss Morgan,” Nancy replied; 
“but Red startled me.” 

“Which wasn’t a very gentle- 
manly thing for Red to do,” the 
teacher remarked. 

“Tm sorry,” Red apologized. “I 
didn’t mean any harm, Nancy.” 

“That’s all right, Red,” Nancy 
forgave him. “I was silly for 
screaming.” 

“And now that you’ve had your 
fun,” said Miss Morgan. “What 
are you going to do with the tur- 
tle?” 

“I guess I'll put him back in the 
creek,” said Red. 
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“Miss Morgan,” broke in Cor- 
alee. “Do you think it would be all 
right to keep him as a pet? I mean 
do turtles mind being penned up 
like wild animals do? We have an 
old fish bow] at home that I could 
keep him in.” 

Miss Morgan smiled at her. 

“A baby turtle needs —_ of 
room in which to swim about, and 
plenty of sunny, warm places 
where he can crawl out of the 
water to rest and find food,” she 
said kindly. “The stream is the 
best spot on earth for him because 
it is his natural environment.” 

“T never thought of that,” said 
Coralee. “I know I wouldn’t like 
for any one to pick me up and take 
me away from my home, and I 
don’t believe the turtle would like 
it either.” 

‘Tm putting him back right 
now,” said Red. 

“Say, I've got an idea,” David 
exclaimed. “These young turtles 
will stay around here all summer. 
Why can’t we come down here 
every so often and watch them?” 

“That’s a fine idea, David,” 
Miss Morgan approved. “Turtles 
really lead an interesting life, as 
we can find out by watching them.” 

“All I want to know is what do 
they eat?” asked Kegs; “and, by 
the way, when do we?” 

The Spartans whooped. 

“That’s our Kegs!” exclaimed 
Coralee. “Come on, every one, let’s 
get the lunch ready.” 


A Flower of 


Switzerland 
(Continued from page 25) 


lazy daisy stitch on the belt. Make 
the centers of the flowers French 
knots. The hearts can be em- 
broidered with outline stitch or 
made of red felt appliqué. The 
white flowers show up best on a 
colored background. 
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Renton’s Camp 
(Continued from page 7) 


coming back to camp this summer. 
Only four days remained until 
Bunny would have to start back 
to Nebraska with the Lawsons. 
The day Phyllis and her mother 
left Reverend Morton went back 
to the city too. The camp was de- 
serted. It was Monday, always the 
quietest day of the week, but it 
was extra quiet now because Mr. 
Renton and Jonesy, the camp 
handy man, had started on a two- 
day trip with a telephone lineman 
to put through a line to another 
camp. Jonesy was to come back 
that evening though to get Bunny’s 
dinner and stay overnight in the 
camp. There were no transient 
guests in the lodge to cook for; the 
cabin campers who lived for a 
mile up and down the stream 
would get their own dinners on 
their little sheet-iron stoves. 
Bunny took his camera and a 
lunch and went down to the ani- 
mals’ watering place below the 


falls. He wanted to snap some of 
the wild life so he could take the 
pictures home to show the boys. 
After several hours of fruitless 
waiting, he ate his lunch and 
moved on down the stream. The 
air was hot and still. He felt tired 
and lay down by a huge boulder to 
rest. 

Suddenly he realized that he had 
been asleep. He heard men’s 
voices. One was saying: “T'll fix 
Renton though. No one can fire 
me for kickin’ a burro and get 
away with it! They're gone for 
two days—off puttin’ in a tele- 
phone line—and we'll burn ‘em 
out! It will work swell, ‘cause the 
camp telephone line will be cut 
and nobody can 

Bunny lay rigid. 

The other voice protested. “Cut 
it out, Neilson. You don’t mean 


“I do mean! And you'll help me, 
Snoopy Smith! You'll help me 
‘cause I’ve got something on you, 
and you know it. We'll ride over 
to Mason’s Gully now, set our fire 


Cloud Pictures 
By Florence Taylor 


I like to watch the clouds drift by 
And make strange pictures in the 
sky 


A white-sailed ship comes into view 


Afloat upon a sea of blue! 


And next perhaps a friendly bear 
Led by a girl with flowing hair; 


And then some sheep, an Indian 


head, 


An eagle with great wings outspread. 


But cloud shapes change, and soon 


they seem 


Like piled up dishes of ice cream. 


Cloud pictures! Yet they all contain 


A promise God will send us rain. 
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there and after it gets a good start 
we'll report it at the south ranger 
station. They'll draft us to fight 
the fire, but that'll just be a joke 
on them! Come on.” 

The voices moved down the 
stream. Bunny sat up. What 
should he do? What could he do? 

_ Fire! These men planned to 
start a forest fire while everything 
on the mountain was tinder dry. 
And Mr. Renton was gone and 
there was no one to protect the 
camp and all the people in the 
housekeeping cabins! 

Breathlessly Bunny reached the 
ladders at the falls and climbed 
up rapidly to the camp without a 
thought of fear. He ran madly 
down the slope to the lodge. The 
telephone—maybe the line had 
not yet been cut and he could call 
the rangers! 

But there was no buzz when he 
lifted the receiver, only dead si- 
lence. 

He thought of the conch shell. 
Once he had blown a tone on it 
that Jonesy had condescendingly 
said was fine for a ten-year-old. 
Maybe now he could bring forth 
the loud, hollow tone that carried 
so far. 

He ran to the washroom where 
the conch was hung. He carried it 
outside and blew until his lungs 
were ready to burst, but he could 
get no more than a feeble squawk 
from it. Then he ran to the big 
box where the fire-fighting equip- 
ment was stored. It was locked. 

He stood panic-stricken, think- 
ing of the camp and all that it 
meant. Only one or two women 
would be in the housekeeping 
cabins at this time of day; they 
were a long way off and could not 
help him much. He, Bunny 
Thomas, would have to save the 
camp. 

He prayed a swift prayer for 
guidance. Then suddenly he knew 
what to do. 

He flew back up the trail to the 
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Boy 
Meets 
Boy 


camping trip with 
five other boys! No wonder 
Jimmy was excited over Mr. 
Fallison’s invitation! And if 
Jimmy had known that he was to 
meet Plucky Mathison on that 
trip, he would have been still 
more excited. 

From the minute Jimmy laid 
eyes on Plucky he liked him, and 
the better he knew him the more 
he liked him. What sort of boy 
was Plucky? What caused Jimmy 
to admire him and resolve to do 


_ the things that Plucky was do- 


ing? Were Jimmy’s father and 
mother pleased with the change 
in their boy? 

All these and many other 
things are told in How Jimmy 
Came Through, one of the most 
interesting stories you have ever 
read, and one that is liked by 
both boys and girls. This book 
has attractive stiff covers, large 
type, and many illustrations. It 
is priced at 
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church, but the little door that 
opened on the belfry steps was 
locked and would not give under 
his pounding. After a moment’s 
thought he went outside and 
shinned up a post supporting the 
pergola, which was thatched with 
palm leaves brought from the val- 
ley. 
He climbed to the side of the 
church roof nearest the road. It 
was slate and burning hot under 
the August sun. But it was not the 
heat that sent him back; it was a 
hornet’s nest in the angle between 
the steeple and the roof. The hor- 
nets were scattered all over that 
side of the roof. 

He climbed back down to the 
pergola, his mind trying not to 
think of the only thing left to do, 
the thing he must do. He must 
climb to the church roof on the 
other side, the side that looked 
straight down on a sheer five- 
hundred foot drop to the stream 
bed. Even when leaning against 
the low wall of solid rock that 
hemmed the path beside the church 
on that side, he had not been able 
to take more than one glance 
down into the canyon! 

But Bunny was climbing the 
post even as he thought. He was 
up on the roof and had almost 
reached the belfry when he 
slipped. He caught at a broken 
tile, saved himself, and went on. 
He got to the edge of the belfry 
somehow, saw the small dark bell 
and the rope. Clinging to the win- 
dowlike opening, he yanked the 
rope, yanked again and again. The 
clamor that roared in his ears was 
jetky and irreverent, but splendidly 
loud. 

His right arm grew so tired that 
he wanted to try the other one, 
and in changing his position he 
looked down for a split second. 
Instantly everything began to 
sway, and a black cloud descended 
upon him. He had never fainted, 
but he knew that he was going to 
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do so now, so he threw himself 
over the edge of the belfry and 
fell inside. An outflung arm 
caught the bell rope, bringing 
forth one more thunderous clang. 

When he came to, he sat up 
feeling queer. Something was 
wrong with his head. He touched 
an immense bump on it, then re- 
membered why he had fallen. The 
fire! By the time he had climbed 
back down to the ground, being 
careful not to look over the cliff, 
he heard the sound of galloping 
hoofs. A few minutes later Jonesy 
came into view. He must have 
started back to camp early! 

As Jonesy drew rein, Bunny 
stuttered out the names of the men 
and their plan. Jonesy galloped 
away before he had even finished. 


An hour later news came over 
the reconnected telephone line that 
the fire was under control and Mr. 
Renton had caught the two guilty 
men. It was the narrowest escape 
the camp had ever had, and of 
course Bunny was the camp hero. 
Even the fact that he could not 
look down from a high place with- 
out losing his balance could not 
spoil things. Or the fact that when 
he had thought of the church bell 
in his excitement he had dropped 
and broken to bits the big conch 
shell that the camp had had for 
twenty. years! He had saved not 
only the camp but probably many 
lives, for the fire would have 
swept through and burned out the 
cabins and ranches beyond. _ 

Mr. Renton, as a reward, gave 
Bunny a burro to ride and took 
him along on the telephone-line 
trip the next day, which meant that 
he stayed all night in the open and 
slept in a sleeping bag! 

When Uncle Chester came for 
him Saturday and heard all the 
news, he promised Bunny another 
visit in camp the next summer; 
and Mr. Renton and the rangers 
said they would take him on a 
long pack trip when he came. 
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Hydra-Headed Puzzle 


By E. Mendes 


A word with three letters begin- 
ning with R 
Names the color that I love the 
best. 
Change R for a B, and you'll have 
what by far 
Is the cosiest place for a rest. 
Change B for an F; this happens 
to us 
At least three times in a day. 
Last change of all: use L as the 
head— 
Now we are shown the right 
way. 
I'm sure that you will find this 
quite easy to guess. 
The best of good luck! I wish you 


A Camp of Tents 
By E. Mendes 


Each word defined here ends in 
the syllable “tent.” 
The “tent” of meaning. 
The satisfied “tent.” 
The “tent” of power. 
The underlying “tent.” 
The “tent” of limitation. 


Plain-to-be-seen 


A Riddle 


By Bess Stout Lambert 
Sometimes I’m long, but never 


tall; 


I have a mouth and head, 
And though I never sleep at all 
I still possess a bed. 


a 


success! 
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. a nursery window 


Little Breeze 


blew 


in and out 


| bogie Breeze wanted to go to work. 

“But you are too little,” said Mother Wind. 
“T shall be very busy today, and you could not keep 
up with me. Mr. Farmer is waiting for me to turn his 
windmill so that it will pump water into his tank, 
where the livestock drink. Mrs. Farmer wants me to 
help Mr. Sun dry the big washing she has hung on 
the line. There are some fishing boats waiting for me 
to blow them out into the bay, and I must push a 
big rain cloud to a place where some crops need 
water. You are not big enough yet, Little Breeze, to 
help with those tasks.” 

“No,” said Little Breeze, “I can’t do those big 
tasks, but I think I could find some little task to do. 
May I go out by myself today?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Mother Wind, “but don’t 
go far, and come home early.” 

Little Breeze felt very big as he blew gently along 
looking for some task that he was strong enough to 
do. There was so much work to be done in the world. 
Surely there must be some small task that even a little 
breeze could help do. 

Presently he blew in through a nursery window, 
where he saw a mother lay a chubby baby into a 
little pink-and-white bed and give him a big bottle 
of milk. 

“Good morning,” said Little Breeze. “May I help 
you in any way?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the mother. “I shall be glad if you 
will keep my baby cool while he drinks his milk. 
Then I think he will go to sleep.” 

Little Breeze blew back and forth very gently. 
The baby gurgled over his milk until every drop was 
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gone; then he shut his sleepy eyes. 
When Little Breeze was quite sure 
the baby was asleep, he blew very 
quietly away. 

“Some one did need me,” he 
cried happily to himself. “I’m 
glad I came to work.” 


N A little while he saw a little 

girl sitting on a porch in a 
wheel chair. He was sure she must 
be sick, He blew over to the porch, 
and said cheerfully, “Good morn- 
ing. May I help you in any way?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the little girl. “I 
have been sick for a long time, 
and this is the first time I have 
been out of doors. I see some love- 
ly roses in the garden, but I can’t 
smell them. Perhaps I could if you 
blew through them.” 

Little Breeze blew out to the 
rose garden; in and out, in and 
out, among the roses; ther back to 
the little girl on the porch. She 
cried, ‘Oh, how sweet they smell! 
Thank you, Little Breeze, thank 
ou!” 

“Some one did need me,” said 
Little Breeze as he blew happily 
away. “I’m so glad I came to 
work.” 

After a while he saw a little boy 
playing with a red ball, and while 
the breeze watched, the ball rolled 
into the street. 

“Good afternoon,” said Little 
Breeze. “May I help you in any 
way?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the little boy. 
“Mother told me not to go out 
into the street to get my ball. 
Could you blow it back to me?” 

Little Breeze had to blow harder 
than usual. He puffed and puffed, 
but presently the little ball went 
rolling back to the little boy, who 
said, “Thank you, Little Breeze,” 
as he picked it up. 

“Some one did need me,” said 
Little Breeze as he blew away. 
“T’m so glad I came to work.” 


T WAS dusk when Little 
Breeze blew into a tree where 


Mother Robin was trying to get 
her little babies to sleep. 

“Good evening,” said Little 
Breeze. “May I help you in any 
way?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Mother Robin. 
“Could you rock the nest a little 
bit and help me get my babies to 
sleep?” 

Little Breeze rocked the nest so 
gently that in just a little while 
every baby robin stopped his 
sleepy twittering and shut his 
sleepy eyes. 

“Thank you so much,” said 
Mother Robin as Little Breeze 
blew away. 

When he got home Mother 
Wind said, “I’ve been worried 
about you, Little Breeze. Why 
were you gone so long?” 

“Oh, Mother Wind, there were 
many people who needed me to 
help them do little tasks that I am 
big enough to do. I am glad I 
went to work,” said Little Breeze 


happily. 


Table Blessing 
By Julia Budd Shafer 


O God, from whom all good gifts 
come, 


This food, our friends, our happy 
home, 

We ask Thy blessing. Grant we 
may 

With grateful hearts serve Thee 
today. 


Little House of 
El Toro 


(Continued from page 25) 


had their guests served with food. 
And almost before Rosita and 
Pedro realized what had happened, 
the guests had eaten and were go- 
ing down the path to the landing. 
But in Pedro’s hand were coins; 
more coins than had come to the 
little island in a long time. 

“And now,” the toreador called 
back, ‘‘we shall come often for the 
food you serve is good. All of us 
who fight the bull will come and 
buy good food at the house on 
which he is painted so grandly.” 

“Oh, Pedro,” Rosita exclaimed, 
“there is almost enough now to 
buy the little boat! If they come 
back many times there will even 
be enough to buy a canoa like that 
of Tonito’s father!” 

“And madre will not need to 
go to market. She can stay at home 
and cook for those who come to 
eat at the House of the Bull,” 
Pedro cried. 

“The House of the 
Rosita questioned. 

“It is not only the boat of 
Tonito’s father that may have a 
grand name.’ Pedro balanced him- 
self upon a stool. With a brush 
dripping with red paint, he was 
making tall letters above the door. 

“Little House of El Toro,” 
Rosita read. 
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friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 
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A Paste-on Picture 


By Dorothy Wagstaff 


Directions: Copy the big 
picture off onto a plain 
sheet of heavy paper. 
Trace the individual 
Ne off onto paper of 
ifferent colors, or if - 

you have no colored 
paper, color the pieces 
with crayolas. Then cut 
them out. Finally, paste 
the pieces in their pro 
er places on the big pic- 
ture. The result will be 
a nice picture that you 
can frame for your 
room. 
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Dad 


“Wil author of many 


books on philosophy said: 


"I would rather bring up a fie 
family than write the one hundred 
best books.” 


e It is true that parents have a great work cut out for them, that of making the world a better 
place to live in by giving it sons and daughters of upright character. But how to attain this 
goal is what thoughtful fathers and mothers want to know. In the sincere desire to help parents 
Zelia M. Walters wrote her book, YoU AND YOUR CHILD. 

Besides rearing a family of her own Mrs. Walters has had years of experience with children 
in educational fields. Drawing from these experiences she brings you in thirteen friendly talks 
the simple methods that have worked best for her. They include suggestions for teaching the 
child obedience, courage, self-control, and courtesy; for giving him re- 


% Provide yourself with a 
ligious guidance and helping him to cultivate a cheerful outlook on life. copy of You anv Your 


CHILD. In dark-green cloth 


This book is of help in matters that are close to the heart of every parent. 


it is priced at $1; in lovely 


black flexible binding at $2. 
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Gift 


a 


A HE day after school closed was an exciting 
sSSsssmss one for Betty, because that very night she 
was to leave on a 500-mile trip to spend the 
summer with her aunt. One by one her friends 
came to say good-by, each bringing her a going- 
away gift. “Please do not open mine until tomor- 
row on the train,” begged Margie. Betty replied 
with a swift hug and a laughing promise to wait. 
After breakfast on the diner the next morning 
Betty settled herself to enjoy the beauty of the 
scenery, but after a time she grew tired of looking 
out the window and began to wish that her aunt 
did not live so far away. Suddenly she remembered 
Margie’s gift. Taking it from her bag she un- 
wrapped it and a gasp of delight escaped her as 
she saw a copy of June Wee Wisdom. With it was 
a note from Margie saying that Wee Wisdom 
would continue to come to Betty each month for a 
whole year. 

Wee Wisdom proved so fascinating that Betty 
read on and on, forgetting how time was passing 
until she heard the porter announcing: “First call 
to luncheon!” Often that day Betty’s heart said a 
thank-you to Margie for her gift that made a long 
journey seem very short. 
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GIVE WEE WISDOM TO YOUR FRIEND TOO 


If you have a friend who is leaving for a vacation, why not follow Margie’s plan and let Wee 
Wisdom be a going-away gift from you? A subscription for Wee Wisdom means not only one 
gift but eleven others to follow. On page 33 you will find a blank on which to write your order. 
Wee Wisdom is $1 a year. 


917 TRACY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
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